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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

The meeting of the Department of Superintendence is beyond 
any doubt the most important educational gathering of the year. 
The department and its affiliated organizations are attended by 
representatives of all the leading school systems and educational 
institutions of the United States. The numbers present have 
increased in recent years by leaps and bounds. In spite of the 
great size and influence of the department, its organization has 
remained very simple. It is therefore easy for relatively unimpor- 
tant influences to determine its actions. 

The School Review is published monthly from September to June by the University of Chicago. 
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Most of those who come to the meetings are interested in 
visiting schools and in getting all the new ideas they can rather 
than in the selection of officers or other such matters. It is well 
that this meeting should continue to devote itself in a whole- 
hearted way to matters educational, for only by so doing will it 
be able to meet the criticisms of those who are attempting to 
emphasize the distinction between teachers and administrators and 
to impute to administrators motives of hostility to democracy in 
school organization. The department can retain its dominant 
influence in education just so far as it continues to be a center 
for the full discussion of progressive school policies and just so 
long as it devotes itself unreservedly to constructive investigations. 

It is a desire to contribute to the singleness of purpose of this 
great organization that prompts the writer of this editorial to 
venture a warning which can be effective only if it is perfectly 
frank. There is a widespread conviction that the machinery of 
the department is not running normally. Some school people 
believe that the influence of the book companies has been exercised 
for the purpose of using the prestige of the department in book 
adoptions. Others regard the danger of undemocratic, clique 
control as threatening. Still others believe that the department 
has been used as a club in local political situations. There is only 
one way in which to remove these suspicions and at the same time 
keep the department at the high level at which it has done its work 
in the past. That is to keep its organization in the hands of men 
of the first magnitude. 

The present period of reconstruction is one which is full of grave 
problems for the schools. If the department is to supply real 
leadership, there must be no suspicion that it has been used to 
turn the tide of local school affairs and there must be no alliance 
with other than strictly professional interests. 

This editorial differs somewhat from those which ordinarily 
appear in the School Review in that the writer has consulted his 
colleagues of the editorial board and of the advisory board and has 
explicit approval in advance for an editorial of this type. He has 
gone further and has taken up the matter with some twenty of the 
leading school men of the country. From this group he has in the 
main emphatic approval of the editorial. Where full approval has 
been withheld it has been from fear that it might arouse animosity. 
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The first draft has been rewritten in he hope that the effect may be 
strong enough to compensate for any possible animosities. Democ- 
racy survives only when its members are continually aroused to 
their duty. From every point of view it is the duty of the depart- 
ment at the Cleveland meeting to put in charge men who will be 
instantly recognized as leaders in education in the United States. 
Everyone who goes to the meeting should go with his mind made up 
that this and nothing else shall happen. The nominating com- 
mittee should do its work with a full knowledge of this universal 
call for the only kind of leadership that is truly democratic. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

One feature of the recent reports regarding increases in school 
funds which have recently been provided in various school systems 
may be selected for special comment. In almost every case these 
increases are to result in the setting up of junior high schools. 
Other buildings are provided also, showing a wholesome growth of 
the whole system, but the junior high school appears either as a 
symptom of the progressive spirit which gets funds for enlargement 
or else as an established fact requiring enlargement. 

The following item comes from Sacramento, California: 

Sixteen new school buildings are to be erected in Sacramento during the next 
three years, giving the city a complete system of modern, fireproof school struc- 
tures. A bond issue of $3,064,000 for school construction was voted by the 
people of Sacramento by a sweeping majority. 

Included in the new structures will be a polytechnic high school. Fourteen 
grammar school buildings are to be erected, which, with the two school buildings 
constructed during the past three years at $300,000 each, will give the city sixteen 
up-to-date elementary schools. 

The present high -school building is to be converted into another junior high 
school. Construction of the buildings will be hastened, for the school enrollment 
of Sacramento has been increasing at an average of 1,000 pupils a year for the 
past three years, the total now being approximately 14,000. 

Omaha has just voted bonds to the extent of $5,000,000. Out 
of these funds five new junior high schools are to be erected. This 
is a new and wholesale adoption after careful study of the institu- 
tion of the junior high-school unit in the system. 

From Johnstown, Pennsylvania, comes the following: 

The Johnstown Board of School Directors are pleased to announce the 
approval, at the general election, of the proposal to issue bonds to the extent of 
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$2,000,000 to consummate the Board's building program. The electors approved 
the proposal by more than nine to one. A city-wide advertising and publicity 
campaign was put on whereby the people were fully aroused to the importance 
of the question at issue. 

The Board's program calls for the completion of the W. A. Cochran Junior 
High School, the erection of a new Garfield Junior High School, the erection of a 
new high school and the erection of four grade buildings and an office building. 

The success of the campaign was all the more remarkable inasmuch as 18,000 
men have been idle since September 22, because of the steel strike. Many also 
are idle from the coal strike. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CHARACTER EDUCATION IN RELATION 
TO CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP 

The most important event in the history of Canadian education 
took place in 1846 when Dr. Egerton Ryerson, superintendent of 
education for Upper Canada, made his famous report on education 
to the legislature of that province by which he gave Ontario, then 
called Upper Canada, a public-school system that was second to 
none in the world and that afforded a model for other provinces 
of the Dominion, and from which our present systems have devel- 
oped. Since then many changes have taken place in Canadian 
education, and much has been accomplished. But it is safe to 
say that no single event since 1846 equals in promise the conference 
just held in Winnipeg. 

It was a notable and epoch-making event. This is the first 
representative conference held in Canada to consider the educa- 
tional problems of the Dominion as a whole. True, the teachers 
of our country have met in Dominion conventions on several 
occasions, but never before did the citizens as such and the teachers 
get together. 

Over twelve hundred delegates from every part of Canada 
were gathered in Winnipeg. It was not strictly a professional 
convention because the teaching profession did not dominate the 
conference. The movement seemed to come from the people as a 
whole. Representative citizens joined to express their views 
regarding, and to formulate plans concerning, the educational 
progress and destiny of the country. 

While doubtless there was considerable rhetoric and the occa- 
sion was one that tempted to flights of language and imagination, 
yet the conference on the whole was very practical. It distinctly 
emphasized in all its deliberations the importance of the proper 
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conjunction of the moral and intellectual aspects of school training. 
It was argued that if the energy and genius of an entire people 
could be enlisted, controlled, and directed by means of its intellec- 
tual agencies towards an evil national purpose, the same factors 
could and must be made even more effective for a righteous end. 

A very comprehensive program was arranged by which various 
phases of the school's part as a factor in character-education for 
citizenship were considered. The best Canadian industrial and 
professional talent was secured for the occasion, and the assistance 
of many outside of our country was enlisted. Among the out- 
standing speakers at the conference were Dr. Soares of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Sir Robert Falconer, president of the University 
of Toronto; Dr. Helen MacMurchy of the Ontario Department of 
Education; Dr. James W. Robertson, Dominion commissioner of 
the Boy Scouts; Mr. Taylor Statten of the Boys' Work Department 
of the Y. M. C. A.; Dr. Suzzallo, president of the University of 
Washington; Michael O'Brien of Toronto; President John Finley, 
commissioner of education for New York; and Dr. J. T. M. Ander- 
son, director of education among New Canadians in Saskatchewan. 
The most striking personality of the whole conference was Peter 
Wright of the British Seaman's Union. He was a man who had 
had a great and wonderful experience in life. As much homely 
wisdom came from this rugged old Briton as from any of the 
university-trained men. 

The practical results of the conference can be best summed up 
in an account of the resolutions passed in the concluding sessions. 
These provided for: 

1. The perpetuation of the conference. 

2. The establishment of a National Bureau of Education under the council 

of the conference. 

3. The recommendation to the federal government of a distinctive Canadian 

flag. 

4. Rural schools in all the provinces to be fostered. 

5. Co-operation to replace competitive ideals in education. 

6. French and English to be taught and encouraged in all Canadian uni- 

versities and secondary schools. 

7. The federal government to assume its share of the responsibility of edu- 

cating the alien immigrant. 

8. The frank and open discussion by those in authority of all disciplinary 

cases in the teaching profession involving reduction in rank or dis- 
missal. 
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9. Approval of the auxiliary educational agencies such as Cadets, Boy 

Scouts, and Girl Guides. 
10. Proper supervision of theaters and moving- picture shows. 

Other resolutions were passed, among the more important of them 
being those insisting upon the importance of moral and spiritual 
training as a basis for Canadian citizenship. 

It was a great thing for us to have this conference, to recognize 
the fundamental principles conditioning good citizenship, and to 
get together in a national effort at evolving means of enlarging, 
extending, clarifying, re-affirming, and transmitting the essential 
principles underlying Canadian welfare. 

E. K. Marshall 

Portage la Prairte, Manitoba 

CHICAGO AROUSED 

After the courts had reinstated Dr. Chadsey in the superin- 
tendency of Chicago schools with the declaration that it was the 
duty of the members of the Board of Education under their oaths 
of office to co-operate with him, it required a good deal of boldness 
to take the next step which was taken. The board at its meeting 
on November 25 refused to listen to a report which the superin- 
tendent had prepared and passed rules transferring to the assistant 
superintendents the powers which the law confers on the superin- 
tendent. After this action Mr. Chadsey resigned on the ground 
that he would not be a mere figure-head and that there was no 
possibility of his rendering useful service under existing conditions 
of political domination of the schools. 

The board at the same meeting demoted Assistant Superin- 
tendent Armstrong who had been carrying on for some time the 
work of the central office in so far as it related to the high schools 
of the city. Mr. Armstrong recently organized one of the most 
productive all-day conferences of high-school teachers that has 
ever been held in Chicago. He organized a new and broad course 
for the commercial classes in the high schools and otherwise showed 
himself while in office to be a progressive and independent officer. 

How the thinking people of Chicago react to all this is shown 
in the editorials which immediately followed. Two of these are 
reproduced herewith, the first from the Chicago Tribune, the second 
from the Chicago Evening Post: 
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A SHAME IN PERPETUITY? 

For at least a generation in Chicago and probably longer, the board of edu- 
cation has been a free fight with no holds barred. Of all political bodies, this 
one intrusted with the discipline and training of future citizens has shown itself 
the least disciplined and the least trained. 

The life and works of the board proceed with the restraint of a Hottentot 
war dance, and the scandal of it grows with the years it is indulged. 

Members, year by year, seem wholly engrossed with their private feuds and 
management concerns itself with licking the other fellow. Frequently more 
policemen are needed to keep order in the rooms of the board of education than 
were required in the toughest dance hall in the toughest days in the toughest 
part of Chicago. 

The board is in court with the frequency of an habitual offender. Men and 
women are thrown off and reinstated, superintendents are hired and fired. The 
amenities and the sanities of life are checked at the door. The board is a brawl. 
Its essence is disorder. 

This is the body which has to do with the discipline, instruction, and training 
of youth. It serves its purpose by impressing every school child old enough to 
read the newspapers with the idea that the school managers are worse than the 
most disorderly child in the least controlled classroom, that hair pulling and 
shin kicking are adult pleasures. 

A demoralization of the school system results. The brawls of the board 
affect the morale of the principals and teachers. That is transmitted to the 
pupils. Education in Chicago is corrupted at its source. 

The shame of it is appalling and pathetic. Even the least considerate brand 
of politics frequently keeps hands off fundamentals such as school management. 
There is virtually nothing politics can gain from the board of education. The 
member of the board who could deliver a precinct is a rarity. But there is no 
public body in the state so lost to all ideas of political decency as the Chicago 
board of education. 

We wish the city could open the window and throw the board out, its system 
and its methods, everything belonging to it, air the rooms, and forget that it 
ever existed. 

Possibly we can get relief in a new constitution. Lawrence Y. Sherman 
used to say of a man he did not like that he was a — something unmentionable — 
by choice. Is this by the city's choice? 

CHICAGO'S DISGRACE 

Chicago's crime record is bad enough. The gangs of burglars and auto- 
mobile bandits who prey upon decent citizens are a discredit to us. But crime 
is crime — it pretends to be nothing else. 

A greater disgrace is Chicago's alleged school board — an aggregation of 
administration puppets which, professing in loud words a devotion to the interests 
of Chicago's youth, practices every trick known to disreputable politics in order 
to serve its master. 
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The treatment of Dr. Chadsey, an educationalist who holds foremost place 
among men of attainment in his sphere, has been unspeakably indecent. It 
shames Chicago in the eyes of the nation. 

But worse than the treatment of Dr. Chadsey is the treatment of the schools 
and the children. 

Our sense of courtesy and fair play is outraged by the injuries and insults 
heaped on an eminent American, who came to Chicago under the earnest urging 
of many of our most intelligent and progressive citizens, eager to do for the schools 
what his long experience fitted him to do; but our sense of public welfare, of 
responsibility in the discharge of the greatest trust which a city can impose upon 
any group of its citizens — the care of its childhood — is stirred to indignation by 
the manner in which these puppets betray that trust. 

Surely, it is more than time the intelligent people of Chicago united in protest 
against this wicked policy. What legal recourse may be had is a question for 
lawyers and courts, but the moral issue involved is one upon which every good 
citizen should be heard. 

The situation has its sinister aspects on the professional side. 
The Board of Education could not and would not go its reckless 
way if it did not command the services of like-minded servants. 
The consequences for the future of the schools are not obscure 
when the professional officers of a system are willing to set aside 
the rights which a new statute grants to professional experts. The 
rights of Mr. Chadsey which have been trampled upon are not 
the rights of an individual; they are the rights of a statutory officer. 
How can those who have been party to an utter disregard of every 
one of these rights expect at any future time to defend them success- 
fully against assault by others whose selfish motives may dictate 
their annulment? 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SURVEY OF THE INTERCHURCH 
WORLD MOVEMENT 

One of the products of the war is the recognition by the churches 
of the need and value of large-scale efforts at co-operation. This 
recognition is expressed in the Interchurch World Movement of 
which S. Earl Taylor is the general secretary. The work of the 
survey department of this movement is of interest to educators. 
One of the divisions of this department is given over to the survey 
of American religious education under the direction of Professor 
Walter S. Athearn of Boston University, known for his experiments 
in Maiden, Massachusetts. This division has entered upon a large 
program for the survey. It includes a study of all the agencies 
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which may be regarded as contributing to religious education. 
In making this survey experts who have been engaged in the 
development of survey technique in the field of secular education 
have been called upon for advice and co-operation. Already a 
very extensive program for the survey of physical equipment has 
been laid out. This comprises many pages of typewritten ques- 
tions. Another section deals with individual accounting. Under 
this head will be studied the population census of the community 
and the educational census of local churches. A third important 
division deals with the curriculum. This will include an analysis 
of the current courses of study, and this analysis will be followed 
by a group of tests which are designed to determine how success- 
fully the content of the curriculum is taught. Other sections of 
the survey cover the organization and administration, supervision, 
the personnel, and finance. Besides these divisions of the study of 
the work in the schools there are topics which deal with religious 
education in the home and community, inter-denominational rela- 
tions, special groups, and special studies. 

The aim of the inquiry in general is not simply to determine 
what is being done but also to make constructive criticisms. The 
statistical aspect of the work is being carefully guarded. This, 
the first thorough accounting of the present situation, gives pros- 
pect of very enlightening information with reference to this impor- 
tant, but rather aimless and probably very inefficient, form of 
social activity. In secular education surveys have revealed much 
unevenness in efficiency and much general inefficiency in spite of 
the relatively expert scrutiny to which it has been subjected for 
generations. When we consider that nearly all our religious educa- 
tion is in the hands of unsupervised amateurs, astonishing revela- 
tions may be expected. 

STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS 

No one can attend meetings of teachers these days without 
carrying away a vivid impression of the restlessness which has 
taken hold of the profession. There is a tenseness about the 
election of officers and about the adoption of resolutions which 
shows that issues of importance and issues with a strong personal 
appeal are in the air. There is an emphasis on reports of com- 
mittees on reorganization and on teachers' salaries which makes 
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it evident that the political urge and the economic urge are having 
their full influence. In the midst of this boiling situation there is 
a strong effort being made to swing the organized teachers into 
line for concerted action. 

The example of Minnesota is one of the most encouraging as 
exhibiting what constructive leadership will do to turn all this 
restlessness into right channels. At the recent state association 
meeting in that state there was a strong effort on the part of the 
Teachers' Federation to get control. The official organizer of the 
federation was present, and representatives of the local unions in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul were active. In the course of events 
Professor L. D. Coffman was nominated for the presidency of the 
association. This brought matters to a definite issue because 
Mr. Coffman's position is fully understood from his frequent and 
lucid statements on radicalism. 

In order to make sure that the next stage of the matter is cor- 
rectly reported the writer of this editorial asked Professor Coffman 
to state what passed between him and the leaders of the federation. 
His statement is as follows : 

I received a long letter from the representatives of the unions asking my 
attitude on the American Federation of Teachers, on collective bargaining, and 
on the scheme prepared for the reorganization of the state association. I replied 
to the questions at some length, taking the position that I favored an American 
Federation of Teachers but not an American Federation of Teachers affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. I also took the stand that we could 
not favor collective bargaining among teachers if that means that teachers would 
bargain for uniform salaries to be administered in a uniform way, or if it means 
that they would use coercion or the strike to gain their point. I favor collective 
bargaining in the sense that any organized group of teachers should prepare its 
program and be privileged to present that program with all the vigor and force 
it can command to the administrative authorities of the schools and to the 
public. 

Mr. Coffman was elected president of the association — a result 
which shows that teachers recognize the strength of such a position 
as Mr. Coffman took in his platform. That position has the virtue 
of ignoring nothing that is essential and boldly rejecting all that is 
unprofessional. 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

AN EFFICIENCY DEPARTMENT 

Bay City, Michigan. — The public schools of Bay City are per- 
haps the first in the country to organize an efficiency department. 
Not in any sense a research department, but is created for the 
single purpose of measuring the educational output of the public 
schools of the city. 

Scheme, an adaptation of the modern factory plan of measuring 
output and of determining quality. Result of the application of 
the plan in Bay City has been a steady rise in the efficiency of the 
system from an average of 47 per cent in the first semester of the 
year 1915-16 to an average of 87 per cent in the last semester of 
the year 1918-19. 

Tests cover all schools, all grades, all subjects, and have from 
the first been of increasing difficulty. They are based on the 
law of averages, and after each test reports are made to the princi- 
pals covering not only the work of the teachers in their own build- 
ings but also that of every teacher in the system. Comparisons 
can thus be made and conclusions drawn by each principal regarding 
the work of each of her teachers. The scheme has the merit of 
being a constant survey, not a spasmodic "squint" into the work 
of the schools. 

Miss Adelaide Lawrence, head of the department, has been asked 
to prepare an exposition of the plan as it has been applied in the 
Bay City schools. This exposition will appear in a later number 
of the School Review. 

Frank A. Gause 



COMBINATION SYSTEM OF SUPERVISED STUDY, 
VARYING SCOPE OF WORK, AND WEIGHTED CREDIT 

Riverview Union High School, Antioch, California. — This year 
put into operation a combination scheme providing for individual 
differences in capacities and interests and at the same time crediting 
toward graduation in proportion to individual achievement. 
More prominent features: (1) specific statement in each subject 
concerning the scope and character of work which a student of 
average ability should be able to accomplish when working up to 
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his reasonable capacity, i.e., the general requirements for the 
medium grade, B, which entitles the student to 1.0 unit of credit; 
(2) careful enumeration of the characteristics of excellent work 
entitling the student to the A grade which carries with it 1 . 1 
units credit; (3) general statement of the extra scope of work which 
the student of superior ability, interest, initiative, and application 
may do along the lines of his special interests in satisfaction of the 
extra requirements for the AA grade which entitles him to 1 . 2 
units credit; (4) special encouragement and direction for the 
student of extraordinary ability, interest, application, and achieve- 
ment in doing an original piece of work related to the subject for 
which he may be entitled to 1.3 units credit; (5) provisions for 
diminished credit for inferior work; (6) full-hour class period the 
first half of which is given to recitation and discussion and the 
last half to supervised study enabling the teacher not only to give 
attention to the backward student in bringing him as nearly as 
possible up to the medium standard but also to direct and supervise 
the extra efforts of the more capable student along the lines of 
his special interests. 

The crediting values of the marks used in this system are: 
AAA, 1.3; AA, 1.2; A, 1.1; B, 1.0; C, .9; D, .8; E, .7; F, 0. 

The distribution of marks under this system for the first two 
months of its operation is as follows: 



Period 


AAA 


AA 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 




0% 
0% 


0.5% 
4.0% 


10% 
16% 


49% 
48% 


27.5% 
26% 


9% 
5% 


2.9% 

1% 


1% 


Second month 


0% 
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